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Edison. By Matthew Josephson. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1959. xiv + 511 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $6.95.) 


It is nearly thirty years since the death of Thomas A. Edison, one of the 
last and greatest figures of the “heroic age of invention.” Now Matthew 
Josephson has provided us with a sympathetic and skillful appraisal of 
the man’s greatness. One is struck first, perhaps, by the fertility and variety 
of Edison’s inventions. At the peak of his activity in 1882, he applied for 
141 patents in a single year. Most of us are familiar with his electrical 
contributions; telegraph improvements, the phonograph, motion pictures, 
the incandescent lamp, whole electrical systems and improved storage bat- 
teries are only the most obvious. But his invention of the mimeograph, ma- 
chinery for crushing and concentrating iron ore, and prefabricated poured 
concrete houses should remind us of the full range of his interests. 

Edison’s approach to research indicates that he was a transitional figure 
between the older empiricism and the more modern methods of theoretical 
science. He demonstrated true genius in his ability to define the crucial ele- 
ments in a complex technical problem and then solve them. But in seeking 
solutions he was a thoroughgoing empiricist, putting his faith in his incredi- 
ble energies and endless experimentation. Facts were all-important; theory 
was generally useless or downright pernicious, Edison, who was self-educated, 
took a dim view of formal scientific training, though he hired some scientists 
who served him well. His approach was successful for a time, but in the 
latter half of his career Edison found himself being left behind by advances 
in mathematical physics and engineering which he had always disdained and 
never understood. While his large-scale investigations made him the “in- 
ventor” of the organized research laboratory, he was at heart an individualist 
who grew uncomfortable as the bureaucratization of science proceeded apace. 

Edison was also a practical man whose standards of success were com- 
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mercial and utilitarian. The industries he established made him a wealthy 
man. Yet he, unlike some of his financial associates, prized profits not for 
themselves but as a source of support for new investigations. Part of Edison’s 
reward came from public recognition. Here he was aided by a flair for the 
dramatic and fine sensitivity to publicity values. He apparently enjoyed his 
role as technical elder statesman and American folk hero. 

Josephson has done a thorough and thoughtful job. True, his biography 
makes no startling changes in the main outlines of Edison’s life and con- 
tributions. But the critical sifting of an immense literature and the use of 
unpublished materials in the Edison Laboratory National Monument have 
added illuminating details and have helped separate Edison fact from Edison 
fiction. Technical matters are well handled, though a few more illustrations 
would have clarified some explanations. This reviewer would have pre- 
ferred a more analytical approach. And some business historians may find 
the Veblenian discussion of Edison’s rocky relations with his financial back- 
ers unfashionable. But these faults, if such they be, are more than com- 
pensated for by the lively writing and the candid, shrewd judgments of per- 
sonalities. Illustrations, reasonably full bibliographical notes, and a good 
index add to the merit of this biography. 
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